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rn 7 SUMMARY OF POLITICS Despotism, as he has lately art as he even 
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ae now appears to us in real life. We need 
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be ane Wuat 1s Drsportism ? In the pre- | not go far to come at a sight of him. Le 
the Te nt state of the world, when governments | is at no great distance from us. To get a 



































tand, as it were, at the bar of the peo- 
le; or, if the people are, in certain cases, 
ept down by violent means, when go- 
ernments stand, at least, at the bar of rea- 
on; at such a time, it 1s worth while to 
quire a little into the nature of the dif- 
rent sorts of government; and, as being 
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vejeting hat sort, of which very few — us, 
Breas ere in England, have, as yet, the hardi- 
United ood openly to avow themselves the advo- 


ates; that sort, which, as yet, we hold 
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country abhorrence, let us first inquire what 
evel Despotism is, and endeavour to come to a 
w ite ear and settled notion respecting it. 
eee lr. Adams, in his Essays on Political 
| onstitutions, has defined this species of 
ofa overoment, and, in my opinion, very 
ent ap ompletely defined it. But, let us hear 
he Iie Dr. Jonnson. He says, that Despotism 
sole eans “ Absolute Power.’ Then, again, 
er he says, that Absolute, as applied to power, 
met neans “ Not limited.’? Hence it is clear, 
foe the hat, wherever there exists a power, not 
shat of nmited by any fixed rule, or law, and not 
yiectiod ontroulable by any other power; where- 
5 pe ver such a power exists, there must exist 
ralilit, despotism. Indeed, what is despotism 
Martial. put arbitrary power? Like Peculator and 
respet ublic-Robber, they are different words ; 
Bu | but, they mean the same abominable 
hat be ing.—Dr. Jounson says, that Arbi- 
Vi gti, ys means, “ despotic ; — absolute ; —de- 
to sav pending on no rule ;—capricious ;—depend- 
sid thal ing on the will.?? Wherever, then, the 
d done people, or any part of the people; where- 
ity. ‘Yer any person whatever, is liable to be 





cussiol punished, in any way whatever, at the 
stented pleasure of the Serie wontitiing where- 
atime ver the life, liberty, or property, of any 
onte "an in the community is « dent on the 
} mat HP of any bod) whatever, the govern- 
nce <''t Under which he has the misery to live 
Sa despotism; or else alt ihe definitions of 
Joansoy a fa) ‘e._——Let us now seek 
_-Eractcal illusiration of this theory : 

at the hateful monster, 
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view of his jealous scowling visage, so 
strongly descriptive of that cowardly ty- 
ranny, which is bold only because it feels 
that the arms of the mercenaries by whom 
it is surrounded will insure it impunity ; 
to get a full view of this detestable object, 
we have nothing to do but to go down to 
Dover, and cast our eyes across the Chan- 
nel.—But, to proceed to the practical 
illustration, which I have now more imme- 
diately in my eye, or, which, at any rate, 
I shall select for this occasion, the reader 
will, probably, remember something of a 
certain Decree, recently passed, or said 
to have been passed, by the Emperor 
Napoteon. This Decree I have not seen 
at full length. I shall, therefore, take the 
account of it, given in the Morning Chroni- 
cle of the 22nd of this month, and which 
account was in the following words :—— 
« A decree passed the beginning of this 
‘month. It relates to State Prisoners, 
« and the preamble says, that there is a 
« certain number of persons in the State 
« Prisons, whom it is NOT CONVE- 
« NIENT, either TO BRING TO TRIAL, 
«OR TO SET AT LIBERTY — that 
“though they would be condemned by 
“the Tribunals to capital punishments, 
« SUPERIOR CONSIDERATIONS OP- 
« POSE THEIR BEING BROUGHT TO 
« TRIAL—that several are men accus- 
« tomed to crimes, but who CANNOT BE 
« CONDEMNED BY OUR COURTS, 
« though they have the certainty of their 


“ culpability—that some belong to diffe-, 


« rent countries, which have been united 
“« to France, but that they cannot be tried, 
« because their offences are either politi- 
«cal, or anterior to the union of these 
« States!!!” So, then! H-e, hem! 
Mr. Perry puts three marks of admiration 
at the close of this account ; and, he adds, 
by way of remark, these words: “ Such 
«is the Aorrible nature of Buonaparte’s 


« tyranny, aud the debased state of the people, 
ae 
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« to wom he dares so fearlessly to avoWHEES 
This ts very good, ‘These are sentt- 
ments which do honour to the person ex- 
pressing them ; and, in which sentiments I 
cordially join. What! put men into prison, 
without any trial, and keep them there 
during his pleasure? What ! imprison, keep 
in prison, punish men, without any trial ? 
What! put men in prison, shut them up 
in a jail, without any forms of law, with- 
out any trial, and then say that superior 
considerations oppose their being brought 
to trial? What! send men to prison, and 
keep them there, because. .....-..- 
because what ? because, if brought to trial, 
they CANNOT BE CONDEMNED BY 
THECOURTS? Well might the Morning 
Chronicle call Buonaparté’s government a 
‘‘ horrible tyranny :” well might it speak of 
« the debused state of the people, to whom he 
«« dares fearlessly to avow it.’’ It is very 
true, that the people, supposing them not to 
be completely over-awed and kept down by 
mercenary troops, who can have no feeling 
in common with them, and who, in all 
likelihood, are hired and paid for the sole 
purpose of Keeping the people in a state 
of submission to despotic acts, and are, 
thus, the means of increasing those taxes, 
to enforce the levying of which is one of 
their principal uses; it is very true, that 
the people, unless thus kept down ; unless 
thus assessed with the bayonet at the 
breast ; unless thus commanded to contri- 
bute with a “stand and delizer;’ unless 
thus compelled, by force of arms, to sub- 
mit to down-right, notorious, bare-faced 
robbery : itis very true, that the people, 
unless thus beaten down and kept down; 
unless thus held in continual fear of their 
lives, must be a very base race, and must 
richly deserve all that they suffer. But, 
if they be trammelled in the manner here 
described ; if they be compelled to sup- 
port armed mercenaries in the midst of 
them; if they be reduced to a state, in 
which they are obliged to work like gal- 
ley-slaves in order to earn the: means of 
supporting troops, whose business it is to 
shoot at them, if they dare attempt to re- 
sist their Robbers ; if such be their state, 
what are they to do? What is it possible 
for them to do? It must be aliowed, 
however, that things cannot have arrived 
at this pitch, without some fault, or some 
shocking folly, on the part of the people 
of Napoleon’s dominions; nay, without 
some fault. They suflered him éo intro- 
duce his Mamelukes and other foreign 
troops, Without any resistance, and even 
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without any complaint. They suffers 85] 
him to bring his Polanders and his Jis\;,.. 


into France, while he sent the Frent oug 
troops out of France. They suffered hin flec' 
thus, by degrees, to draw the hand. fim 
and leg-bolts over their limbs ; and, hp, ally 
they had so done, was it any wonde; that ce 
he fearlessly told them, that he yoy = 
keep men in prison, as long as he pleased o 
without bringing them to trial, merely }), ed 
cause, if brought to trial, they could iy \- ot 
condemned in his Courts? Impudent as thi; HQ i 


declaration is; revolting as it is to ever 
principle of justice ; insulting as it is 
human nature; degrading as it is to th 
character of any thing in human shane; 
still, it is no more than what ought to hay 
been expected by a people, who la 
quietly, and, indeed, many of them, fiow 
very bad motives, suffered themselves 
be surrounded in their very houses by Ma 
melukes, Polanders, and other Foreig 
Troops, without having whom at his back 
their ruler would never have dared so 
insult them. One of the greatest fault 
of the French, however, is their having, 
for so long a time, not only suffered toes. 
ist, but given their countenance to the a 
istence of, that thing called the Corps le 
gislatif ; that sham of a representation 0! tle 
people, formed by sham elections; th 
set of sham Legislators, whose proceedilig 
consist of sham motions, sham debates 
and sham votings, and whose sham |aWs 
are in reality, already made by ape 
leon’s Ministers and Orators before they J 
are introduced into that sham assem)l) 
which, for the far greater part, maniles' 
consists of a set of venal knaves, or 
fools, who, to make them knaves, walt 
thing but the requisite wit. Despicabl 
as this Assembly is, in its doings ® 
well as in its origin, it has nevertheless 
served, for a good while, to impose U)%" 
the people. The mass of mankind # 
worked upon by the pawer of pi 
They are very apt to take a thing (0 
and to let it pass for, what i 1 ca 
From this cause it is, that we seldom . 
any body of men backward in bestow: 
fine appellations upon each other ane ® 
cribing to each other very fine qualities 
and, from this cause it is, that the imp* 
tors in question speak of themselves, up 
al occasions, as if they were, mre 4 
freely chosen by the , when they, 
not ouly they, but all the w 
that they were no more 
people, than they were 
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talian ought; from a want of taking time to 
pee, flect ; from a want of the habit of acting 
him, yon reflection, a part of the people do 


d-cuff 


: ally seem to consider them as their re- 
Whey ° 


esentatives; and the vile prints, such 
the Moniteur, &c. obviously in the pay 
the government, have the profligacy 


er that 
Would 


Cased, ynlyto speak of them as a body, who 
Ty be ve power freely to deliberate, and 
ma jose decisions are not dictated by the 
as this inisters of the Emperor, when it must 
ting well known to every one of the di- 
to the s of the said prints, that those ministers 
heal ve always a majority, and that the 
rs. ling on opposite sides 1s a mere con- 
» hal vance for the purpose of deceiving the 
. frou tion.—— Phe conduct of the Corps Le- 
leoe'l latif is by no means wonderful ; be- 
VM use, we see that the whole Corps, and 
oe at each individual member of it, have 
shat clear interest in what they do. But, 
4 al e cannot help being astonished at the 
“farls duct of the people ; or, at least, at the 
aval nduct of that part of them, who seem 
tan wish to uphold the imposture. These 
lie oat s, indeed, but few in number, when 
nila ipared tothe whole nation ; but, it is 
ofthe ply disgraceful, that these few should 
a found. Is it not perfectly shocking, 
wot ME ret Berm, eee SGN 
phates, aie : y (read, 1 believe, to 
om vorps at the opening of its sittings,) 
Nano os document containing important 
etl is; when it must be manifest to the 
ombly, | ion and to all Europe, that it is a string 
ifestis *juivocations and falshoods, put toge- 
pe lor the express purpose of bewilder- 
nt oo see sense, and of confusing and 
vicable pe facts and circemstances : in 
1gs a * bi contrived for purposes of 
heless, rand 7: tyranny through the means 
e upon Vie 1en, as to all the Reports of 
nd are ‘Mausire des Finances, as they call one 
a their head Public Robbers, the 

words , they are 
to be, tn many pieces of paper, lines of 
‘calle. “s, and rows of figures, made for the 
om set ress, and the almost notorious, pur- 


sof blinding the people. They are, 
pemy believe, no more accounts of 
ney actually veceived and: issued, than 
y are accounts of what is passing in 
ee That part which is given to 
livid €s of spies and informers and that | 

ded amongst the several persons in 
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swarms of people employed to check the 
expenditure, all that needs to be said js 
that these checking-men are, in ail pro- 
bability, appointed by, and removeable 
at the pleasure of, those very persons 
whose accounts they are appointed to 
check._—After a description like this, 
one can hardly believe one’s senses, 
when one secs a people, formerly re- 
nown d for their spirit, quietly, and even 
silently, submit to such a government, 
having, apparently, in the present prac 
tice of it, no one good, and so many 
evils. But, the greatest evil of all still is, 
in my Opinion, the power, exercised by 
Napoleon, or by some other part of the 
government (it is no matter which,) of 
sending men to prison, and keeping them 
there for an indefinite term, without any 
trial, as is, in the article above qnoted 
from the Morning Chronicle, ex; licitly 
declared to be the practice now in the 
dominions of Napoleon; and as will be, 
doubtless, the practice in all the coun- 
tries, of which he may become master. 
Need I, therefore, call upon English- 
men to defend their country azainst him? 
« Last shilling?’ Aye, the last quid of 
tobacco; the last pinch of snuff; the 
last dish-clout as well as the “ last shirt,’”? 
one ought to sacrifice, rather than submit, 





or run the risk of submitting to such a 
villainous despotism. Napole on con- 
trives, E dare say, to persuade the wretch- 
ed slaves, who submit to his sway, that 
such‘submission is necessary, in order to 
their security against his external enemes, 
or against the return of anarchy and of re- 
volutionary times. But, if the people had 
common sense and common spirit, would 
they not ask him how it was possible for 
any change to make their lot worse? 
Would they not ask him to point out that 
species of sway which was more odjouslyv 
unjust than that which exposed them, and 
each of them, to the chance of being, at 
any time, put into prison, by his arbitrary 
will, and kept there for a term indefinite, 
because, if brought to trial, they could not 
be condemned by his Courts? In answer to 
all his cries of Wolf! wolf! in answer to 
all the sham alarms of his priests about 
anarchy and blood-shed, would not the 
people, if they had common sense and 
common spirit, ask him whether it would 
not be better to be killed, to be hacked to 

ieees, in an endeavour to recover their 
liberties, than to drawl out life for a few 
longer under such a load of misery 
fates ? 
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Ces Srarr, We are a great nation 

in all things, but, in nothing I think 

so great as in our military staf.——T he 

stock of Generals that we have is truly 

astonishing. We have, I believe, up- 

wards of a hundred and ten of them, na- 

tives, not tomention those who have kindly 

come from abroad to our assistance. And 

yet Buonaparté pretends, that we are not 

a military nation! Why, we have, | verily 

believe, more Generals, of one sort and 

the other than he has, with all his boasting; 
and, what is more, our generals can all 
write too. Heavens! how they write! 

The account of the wars in Guadaloupe 
alone filled, in close print, more than a 
whole daily news-paper of twenty co- 
lumns. We had, it appears no less than 
ten generals, engaged in those wars, though 
the whole number of the enemy appears 
to have been but about fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred men, and how many of these were 
Frenchmen, or even white-men, is not, as I 
can see, any where stated by any one of 
our generals, in any part of the said twenty 
columns of writing. Ten generals to make 
war upon less than two thousand men, 
Blacks and Whites !——After this speci- 
men of our abundant supply of generals, 
the public need not be very much surpri- 
sed atthe amount of the expences of the 
Staff, as it is called. On the 23d instant 
avery pretty, and very valuable discussion 
took place in the Honourable House upon 
the subject of this our glorious Staff, of 
which Lord Palmerstone, who is, I be- 
lieve, a Secretary of War, gave, as the 
report says, the following account.— 
‘Lord Palmerstone adverted to the re- 
** turns on the table, of the Staff in the se- 
“ veral districts, and stated the reduction 
“‘ of the General Officers on the Staff to be 
** as follows: In the Eastern district it was 
“ proposed to discontinue one Lieutenant 
“‘ General, leaving eight Generals com- 
* manding twenty thousand men. In the 
as South-west district it was proposed to 
‘* discontinue one Lieutenant General and 
“appoint a Major General in his room, 
“one General would there command 
‘© 4,000 men. Iu the Severn district it 
““ was proposed to discontinue one Liente- 
* nant Generale Hear / hear ! hear ’ 

“and the command would consequently 
“ devolve on a Major General. In the 
“Home district it was proposed to dis- 
““ continue one Major General, there would 
“ remain five Generals ta command 10,000 





. 


“men. In North Britain it was proposed 
‘to discontinue ene Lieutenant-General; 


j And a very nice thing it is. 






« and one Major General, seven Gener 
« would then remain in the comman of 
«11,000 men. The difference of ¢. 
“ pence which this reduction of the Sig 
« would occasion was 3,171]. as th. 


“ saving could take place only from the hh 
« 25th of March ; but next year it wou) g' 
“be 17,0001—His Lordship next a4. re 
*« verted to a paper on the table, shewige hc 
‘“‘ comparatively the proportion betwee hi 
“the troops and the Staff at three disting ™ 
“ periods, viz. in 1805, when the Staff wy ‘tl 
“very large, in 1806, when it had bee o 
“ reduced by the last administration, an tl 
“in February 1810, before the presen . 
“ reduction had taken place. By this . 
“ comparative statement, it appeared tha 0 
“ the Staff in February last (before the pre = 
“‘ sent reduction,) was on a lower scale ip . 
“ proportion to the troops in the country, y 
“than even in 1806.—In 1806 there wa ( 


“© one General Officer to 1,971! men; in 
« February, 1810, there was one Gener! 
« Officer to 1,990 men. From the 64 
« Generals on the Staff in February, 15\\, 
“ if the six now proposed to be discunt 
“ nued were deducted, there would re 
‘¢ main 58, or one General Officer to 21 
“ men; a proportion which, under alll 
“ circumstances of the country, could 1 
« be considered too great. He concluted 
“ by moving a resolution, That a sum 
“ exceeding 457,7241. be granted tobs 
“majesty, for General and Staff Ot 
“cers, &c.” Fifty eight Generals 0 
command in this island! Fifty eight bt 
nerals! But, Mr. Caitcrart said sone 
thing very well worthy of notice. “! 
“ declared,” says the report in the Mort 
ing Chronicle, “ that the proposed recut 
“tion was a MERE MOCKERY. a 
“ most extravagant districts had scarcel¥ 
suffered any reduction at all. (0! 
“ comparison of two of the enim, \ 
“ appeared to him-that the noble lord . 
“ mis-stated the saving, which gape 
« him to be only 7,7720. instead of 17,9 , 
«The gentlemen opposite found thow 
« the Staff, whom it was beyond their siren 
“ to remove ; and it was well known uns . 
« favourite officer took a howse m any P?" 
“ the country, the Staff was made t0 ir 
“ him2?—~Oh ! this is well-known, ©" 
This 8 
thing for the people to know, and ar 

wellin mind. This isa biog - a 
in the public mind.——Well, w* 

Mr. Percevar? “« The Comey ; 
“ Excnequer put it frankly ould sf 
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$9] 
upon the present administration any just 
charge of adding to the staff expendi- 
ture: they had presented to the house a 
reduced estimate upon a reduced staff’; 
but upon even that estimate the right 
hon, gentleman was inclined to make 
greater reductions; why had not those 
reductions been proposed when the right 
hon. gentleman himself was in office ? Why 
had they not then occurred ¢o him ? they 
were surely to the full as necessary 
‘then asnow; and how was it to be ac- 
counted for, that they then had escaped 
the sagacity of that right hon. gentle- 
man?—The right hon. gentleman put 
it tothe committee, whether as a matter 
of convenience to his majesty, any gentle- 
man would wish to reduce the revenue 
‘ofthose generals who were in the habit 
of accompanying him in any military review 
in the home district. Lord Heathfield was 
Goldstick to his Majesty, which claimed 
‘consideration ; and surely if it were ad- 
‘mitted to employ one of the king’s sons in 
‘military capacity, it was not improper 
‘so toemploy him én the home district.’’ — 
Tiere needs not any comment upon this. 
What Mr. Warpte said, in this de- 
bate, Was very important, and, therefore, 
insert it at full length. I beg the reader 
) go over it with care. It will give him 
a clear insight into one of the sinks, 
hrough which the enormous amount of 
the taxes disappear. There are so many 
hings of this sort, that the public become 
veary of thinking and talking about them ; 
but, let it be recollected, that these are the 
things, which swallow up the taxes. 
“From the manner, Sir, in which this 
“ debate has commenced, I think it neces- 
“sary, before I enter upon the question 
“under discussion, to offer one prelimi- 
“hary observation, and-that is, that I do 
‘fnot feel that his Majesty’s present minis- 
“ters are more deeply implicated in the 
“present question than their immediate 
“predecessors, under whose administra- 
“on the same profligate expenditure 
abundantly flourished. I oppose not 
“men but measures; and I rise now, Sir, 
“to attack a vicious, vile, and corrupt 
_ System. The jacobinical doctrine I 
: held last session, has, to my astonish- 
ment, become the favourite topic with 
% gentlemen on the other side the House, 
; perecuey with one honourable gen- 
ean, who, haviog had the best means 
i Pe informing, him. |f wpon the subject, 
, Jas told us, that, undess our expenditure 

's- reduced. twenty “millions annually, 
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© contest with the emperor of the French, 
® Atter this, Sir, what will the people say 
ce : 


to the sort of saving now proposed by 
“his Majesty’s ministers? Why, Sir, 
“they will say, it is adding insult to op- 
“ pression. <A saving of thirteen thousand 
‘‘ pounds, out of a profligate expenditure 
“ of above half a million. Why, Sir, this 
“ saving, ‘as it is called, is little more than 
a saving of half the wanton excess of the 
last year; for, from ‘ the Disposition of 
Grants’ for 1808, I find the Stati expen- 
“ diture to have been £.433,401, when 
“the amount of this reduced estimate, as 
“ it is termed, for 1810 is £.457,724, ex- 
ceeding that of 1808 by £.24,000. But, 
« Sir, this is not all, for the printed esti- 
“ mate I hold in my hand, does not con- 
tain three considerable branches of the 
General Staff. I mean the Recruiting 
Stalk} the Volunteer Staff, and the Ord- 
nance Staff, amounting together to no less 
asum than £.83,474. Why the noble 
Lord kept this small item out of sight I 
know not; but this I know, that small 
“as it may now be thought, it is within 
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expenditure of the country a very few 
 vears ago; when, as the hon. gentleman 
‘ (Mr. Huskisson) has informed us, the 
whole population of the country wasin arms. 
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Expenditure was £.85,000; and can 
any thing like a reason be given why it 
ought to be more now ? I am sure there 
cannot; therefore, if justice was done 
to the people, above £. 400,000 would 
be saved instead of 13,000!! Had his 
«© Majesty’s ministers intended well by 
‘their country, a better occasion fot 
“eyincing such a disposition could not 
have oftered itself; but they have missed 
the golden opportunity, and given one 
“other convincing proof, that mo check 
whatever will be given to the profligacy 
of expenditure till the people are fairly 
represented. When, Sir, the Barrack 
System was first introduced, it was 
ushered in with the assurance that no 
«heavy staff expenditure would then be 
« necessary ; and that it would afford a 
6 provision for the officers on the half-pay, 
« and thereby lessen the burthens of the peo- 
« ple. Now what has happened—Why, 
« Sir, near thirteen millions of money has 
“been voted by this House, out of the 
« pockets of the people, under the head 
«of Barracks, and this House has also 
« voted, that the annual staff expenditure 
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« should be rscreasED from £.85,000 to 
« half amillion; and, insteed of officers on 
« the half-pay filling the situations in the 
« Barrack Department, you will there 
«find the favourite servants and de- 
« pendants of tliose in power. Feeling 
“ these things, Sir, as a man anxious for 
the welfare of his country ought to feel 
them, I shall ever oppose myseli to such 
« corrupt practices ; but fully aware that 
‘© no exertions of mine can, under existing 
circumstances, be attended with exten- 
sive success, I shall not waste cither the | 
time of the Committee, or my own, 
breath, in a fruitiess effort, but content: 
myself with calling the attention of bis 
Majesty’s Ministers to a few features of 
peculiar profligacy in the estimate be- 
fore us. That part of the Jacobinical 
Creed that ‘ there is a necessity that the 
uimost @conomy (consistent with eth- 
ciency) should be practised,’ being 
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opposite, 1 bee to ask them, and the 
Committee, whether the voting £.1,368 
15s. per annum to the Quarter Master 
General, as a Lieutenant General on the 
“ Staff, can be justified. As a Quarier 
« Master General we vote him £.4 5s. 
“ per day, whichis £1,551 a year, be- 
sides his contingent allowances; he also 
has a two Battalion Regiment, which is 
worth at least 1,600 a year. It will 
not be pretended that he performs any 
duty whatever as Lieutenant General on 
the Staff; for his having a Deputy Quarter 
Master General spcaks to his being un- 
able of himself even to fulfil the duties 
of Quarter Master General. Th: refore, 
Sir, it becomes a mere question of money, 
whether the Quarter Master General, 
possessed of an income from his regi- 
ment of at least £.1,600 a year, has anv 
fair claim upon the people's purse (after 
receiving £.1,551 a year as Quarter 
Master General) for a further sum of 
£.1,368 5s. merely because he is 
written down Licutenant General on. the 
Saf, ‘This question applies to the Ad- 
jutant General, and to his deputy, as 
well as to the deputy of the Quarter 
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these oflicers have regimeuts, although 
they are fastened upon us for Sinccures 
under the head of Generals on the Staff’. 
It, Sir, the pay attached to the different 
Situations is not sufficient, let it be in- 
creased ; but let us not, under the head 
of Army Estimates, vote Pensions and 
‘“ Sinecures,——~ The next observation I 
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adopted by the honourable gentlemen | 


Master General, for we find that ail- 






(ad 
“have to make, is on the Staif of i, 
« Artillery and Engineers; it appear 
« that one General, one Lieutenant Gen, 
« ral, and three Major Generals, are upon 
“our Home Staff without having a sino 
“© man under their command, and their niet 
“ pay is £.12,449 ayear. Now it wij 
“ be argued, | am aware, that it docs yy 
« follow, as a matter of course, that Gey. 
«rals of Artillery or Engineers, shou 
“have any men under their command, 
“ that they have other and peculiar dutic 
“ to perform ; this I admit, provided we hai 
«an army in the field; but, as thar is no 
«the case, Ido argue that we are nor 
“voting £.12,449 without services being 
“ performed that would authorize such : 











“© vote. Next, Sir, as to the Volunteer 

“ Staff which costs the country nea «th 
“thirty thousand a year! That of hig. ‘ ye 
«land being £.14,000 ; that of Ireland cre 
« £.15,990; though the Volunteers are, mC 
“ ina great measure, converted into Local «th 
‘*¢ Militia Men, still are we called upon to b 
“ vote this enormous item of the Stail ks amt 
“ penditure. It is something remarkable, « 
“ too, that the Irish Volunteer Staif should “ 
‘exceed thatiof England in point of ex. w 
“ pence, for*the number of Volunteers thi 
“England greatly exceeds, I presume, th 
‘‘ those in Ireland. The next and last a 

“item that I shall trouble the Committee p 
“upon, is the “ Recruiting Staff,’ the eX is 
“ pence of which amounts to £. 41,59, m 
“ and this certainly does demand pecuba c 
“ attention The first’ observation | beg C 


“ty make upon it, is this, that, on colle 


“paring this expenditure with the num 


“ ber of recruits raised, (averaged in each 
“year at eleven thousand), it appears 
“that, by this new establishment, (one 
“merely of patronage,) the people are | 
“ put to an additional expence of ned 
four pounds for every recruit raised, aut 
“this besides the bounty, and all the 
“ pences attendant upon recruiting pat’ 
« This establishment is one of only a le" 
“ years standing, and when it was Hs 
“ set on foot, the strongest assurance we 
“ given, that the expence should not 
“ ceed £.10,000a year. Now it issome 
« what remarkable, that, in the very '* 
“ year, it has increased nearly imthat rate 
“ for, in the year 1809, it was £. 32,45; 
* _ now we are called ee 
“ £.41,035, without one Treason ™® 
“assigned, why we even should load ov 
“constituents with an- 

« £.10,000.-——These ‘Siny spe 
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it of the the Committee only one moment longer. 
appear 4nd to what I am about to say, I beg 
Mt Gene, the attention of the noble lord (the 
Are Upon Secretary at War.) I have it from good 
Gang authority, that the Staff, and Contingent 
TONE Join Allowances, are generally three years in 
At wil arrear, a circumstance extremely incon- 


does tig venient to many gallant, and honourable 


at Gee, men, who have probably no other fund 
» Should ‘to resortto. The noble lord I see in his 
tumand, place, (Lord G. L, Gower), when Se- 
iT duties cretary at War, in December 180s, 
1 ie had settled the Staff and Contingent Allow- 
US not « ances for the years 1805 and 1806. When 
re how ‘I say that there has been no payment 
» being MMMM since that period, the noble lord oppo- 
SUCH 4 ‘site, will net, I believe, contradict me. 
Tunteer ‘__—The regulations of 1804, direct that 
y near ‘these accounts should be made up da/f 
at bag ‘ yearly. There is no excuse for those 
Ireland ‘regulations being disregarded, no difli- 
TS are, * culty of account can be pleaded, and if 
) Local ‘the noble lord will look himself into the 
Pon to ‘business, and not trust'to the represen- 
ill Ex. «tations of his deputy, or the chairman 
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«of hisnew board, I feel confident that 
“thisheavy cause of complaint will be at 
“once done away *.”——After reading 
this Speech, who can be astonished at 
the visits of the tax-gatherer? Nearly 
a million of money paid annually to 
persons upon the Staff! My real opinion 
is, that there is not, and never was, any 














ee military establishment in Europe, not ex- 
7 ba cepting that of France, of which the Stafi 
beg cost halfso much monev. 
Colle W™, COBBETIT. 
er Botley, 29th March, 1810: 
eac 
rw _* Thereal Staff Expenditure stands thus: 
(one Estimate 1810- .- = - - £260,304 
are Recruiting Staff . - - = = « 41,035 
we Volunteer do. - += - + - - +29,990 
7 Ordnance (part not included in 
re Army Estimate) -:2 «= = 12449 
as Garrison Staffat Home - - -  18;635 
nie Foreign Staff'and’Garrisons - - 169,230 
ras eee a 
eo 531,643 
re Home Staff. . . - - - - $62,413 
last r 
ke Total .< we‘ je .+ 0 s=) af.804056 
, 
28; or ‘ 
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tant apprehension of an invasion of this 
maxim, should rouse in him a jealousy not 
yielding in its fervour to that which vature 
has implanted in civilized man, when he 
suspects an attempt on the chastity of the 
woman he adores; only to be alleyed 
with the knowledge that ber honour is un- 
sullied. I should hope, Sir, that when we 
apprehend an inroad to be made on our 
Constitutional Rights, a cool and dispas- 
sionate Argument of the grounds and 
cause of our suspicion, would be consider- 
ed inoffensive to both Houses ef Legisla- 
ture. Indeed, to imagine that the Louse 
ot Commons, the Representatives of the 
People, delegated to guard their Rights 
and sustain their Liberties, should be dis- 
pleased with such a temperate discussion, 
seems to argue a distempered mind. I 
shall, without farther preface theretore, 
proceed to discuss the Privilege insisted 
upon by the House of Commons, of ine 
flicting Punishment, without their Sen- 
tence being the Subject of Revision by 
any other Tribunal. ‘The basis and key- 
stone of the Laws and Constitution of this 
country, is Magna Charta; of which 
Blackstone says, * what would alone bave 
« merited the title it bears of the Great 


- 


« the nation in the free enjoyment of ,his 
« Life, his Liberty, and his Property, un- 
‘less declared to be forfeited by the Judg- 
«ment of his Peers, or the Law of the 
‘ Land.’—Now, Sir, the House of Com- 
mons, in exercising the power of commit- 
ting and detaining in custody a British 
subject, fur an offence alledged to have 
been committed against them, and that 
without appeal, insist that such power lies 
within the compass of thei Privileges, 
which having existed, as it Is said, from 


ca 


~ 


n~ 


time immemorial, are partof the Laws ot 


the Land. 
law from imprescripuble usage ; 
though these Privileges are not defined to 
the public, they must be so, I should ap- 
prehend, to the honourable Llouse who 
exercise them; becanse, if undefined 
there, it would be equivalent to the creat- 
ing of Privileges whenever, in the disere- 
tion of the House, -it should be thought 
necessary ; and if those Privileges are not 
to be enquired into by any other power, 
it. would be equivalent to one branch of the 
Legislature making Laws, or rescinding 
those already made, which cannot, for one 
moment, be assumed, as that can only be 
effected. by the joint act of all three Es- 
tates, viz..King, Lords and Commons. It 


Privileges have their force as 
ancl 





« Charter, it protected every individual of 
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is therefore quite apparent, that the as- 
sumed right of the House of Commons can 
only be supported upon the ground of im- 
prescriptible usage, or Common Law of 
the Land. Now, Sir, we will enquire a 
little into the doctrine of established usage. 
It is a clear ond indisputable maxim, that 
no usage can exist in opposition to a writ- 
ten law ; it is almost an abuse of time to 
support so well known a proposition by 
authority ; but Blackstone, in his first vo- 
lume, p. 77, has these words, “ no custom 
“can prevail against an Act of Parhia- 
«ment: Now, Sir, let us see how the 
written law stands in opposition to the 
usage claimed by the House of Commons. 
Blackstone says, in the same vol. p. 69, 
«That the famous Magna Charta is the 


«* oldest written law extant ’’ As it is an 


historical tact, however, that the House of | 


Commons did not exist prior to Hen. 3rd, 
it may be said, that Magna Charta is not 
of equal authority with an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is scarcely possible to suppose 
that such an observation could be made ; 
but | raise it hypothetically, and the an- 
swer is decisive; Magna Charta was con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament in the 
reign of Hen. 35 and in the following 
reign of Edw. 1, the same was again con- 
firmed ; and Lord Coke says it has been 
more than thirty times confirmed. Well 
then, the written law, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, enacts the protection of every indi- 
vidual of the nation, in the free enjoyment 
of his Life, Liberty, and Property, unless 
declared to be forteited by the Judgment 
of his Peers,or the Laws of the Land. Are 
the Privileges of Parliament the Law of the 
Land? If by Parliament be meant one 
branch of the Legislature, I say it has not 
the privilege of imprisoning a British sub- 
ject, without an appeal against the sen- 
tence, because that would be to give cus- 
tom and usage superior efficacy to the 
written law: in effect to repeal such writ- 
ten law, but that cannot be, as appears by 
the passage before quoted from Blackstone, 
and again in the Ist vol. p- 89, where it is 
said, “Where the Common Law and the 
“Statute difler, the Common Law gives 
“‘ place to the Statute.’ I know it is in- 
sisted, that the Privileges of Parliament 
are omnipotent and indefinable; and 
Blackstone in vol. 1, p. 163, has that de- 
claration from Sir John Fortescue, to whom 
: amithk reign of Henry the 6th, 
Ryesfecting their Privileges ; 

Won reference to this 

rahe spoke of Parlia- 
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mentary Privileges not with relation y 
each individual branch, but of all the 
branches united ; for his words are, « for 
“it (the Parliament) is so high 4p, 
“ mighty in its nature, that it may make 
«a Law.”’ Now, it is evident from thy 
assertion that the Parliament can make , 
law, that he could not allude to oy 
branch of the legislature, as no law cay 
be made by either House of its own (is. 

tinct and separate authority. And this, 

Sir, occasions me to observe, that constity. 

tional writers have not sufficiently attend. 

ed, in their remarks on the Privileges of 

Parliament, to the circumstance that Par. 

liament means the conjoint power of the 

three estates, and not ihe separate and dis. 

tinct powers of each house. And it isto 

be remarked, that Blackstone says, “In 

“the main the constitution of parla 

‘‘ mentas it now stands, was marked out in 

“ the Great Charter granted by king Joba 

“a.p. 1215.” But, to suppose that either 

house possessed omnipotent and unie- 

fined privileges, not to be investigated ot 
enquired into by any other power, 1s to 
make the laws of the realm repealable a 
pleasure without an act of parliamett, 
which appears totally subversive of any 
fixed and determinate laws. Upon the 
maxims therefore, Sir, of our laws, % 
seems clear and_ indisputable, that ne 
usage can affect, alter or repeal a written 
law ; and consequently, no usage of cithe! 
branch of assembly can alter or repeal 
Magna Charta; ergo, neither house at 
legislature can imprison a subject, and e- 
tain him in custody, at pleasure, without 
appeal elsewhere.—But, Sir, for argument 
sake, let it be supposed that no written 
law interfered with the exercise of the Pri 
vileges of either House of Parliament 
respect of the commitment and detention 
in prison of a British subject, without > 
peal; I submit then, that such a usc 
could not be supported upon any principle 
consistent with laws made for the prote 
tion of the public weal. Blackstone s#y* 
«If a custom is actually proved to sme 
“the next inquiry is- into the legality ” 
“it; for if it is not a good custom, it ous 

“to be no longer used,” malus usus.abolen- 
dus est, is an established maxim of law. 

1 vol. 76. A custom, which is to have 
the force of a law, mast, if it proceed < 
any power not absolutely Ggspoucs e 
consistent with, and tending to the wel are 
of the country where it is to be exerch"” 
It is for that clear and self evident see 
that it becomes necessary to ascertain (" 
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4 
cage claimed to have the force of law, 
not injursous, and militating against the 
blic good 5 and therefore, says Black- 
ne, “a very natural and very material 
yestion arises; How are those customs 
+ maxims to be known, and by whom 
s their validity to be determined ? The 
syswer is, by the Judges in the several 
ourts of justice.” It should seem to 
trage every principle of common sense 
say that he who insists upon a usage to 
everted for his own benefit and plea- 
e, should’ himself determine whether 
custom is of that nature, that it ought 
have the force of law. It surely can- 
tbe necessary to inform the reader, to 
ww the propriety of this reasoning, 
at the learned Selden in his Jud. Parl. 
,siys, They cannot be Accusers and 
Judges.’ And this principle, that none 
n be judges of their own rights, is so 
nifest, that I remember it is laid down 
avery respectable and learned autho- 
y, I believe in Rolle’s Abridgement, 
at if an act of parliament, as it cannot 
ange the laws of nature, says a man 
all be judge in his own cause, it shall be 
id. Upon what ground therefore can 
ther branch of the legislature claim a 
ivilege which, if no written law opposed 
would be completely at variance with 
e natural principles of law and justice? 
‘hen I hear a current of authorities 
ied in different reigns in support of 
le powers of the House of Commons to 
tain in prison, and the incompetency of 


iv tribunal to enquire into the legality of 


¢ commitment or detention, I cannot help 
flecting upon the times when the greater 
art of these precedents are found to have 
tnmade. I cannot but remember the 
settled state of a House of Commons at 
ch periods, and the struggles the people 
ere making against the power and en- 
roachment of the Royal Prerogative ; I 
annot forget either that Judges held their 
"uations under a most precarious tenure, 
nd that many decisions are discoverable 

remote books of authority, which no 
an at the present day would hesitate to 
odemn as corrupt, and contravening 
he known, acknowledged, and immuta- 
¢ principles of Justice. Under such 
cumstances should much be yielded to 
. edent, when the principle laid down 
‘nsatisfactory in reason, and opposite to 
ie familiar maxims of those laws under 
‘se Influence we are kept together in 
saul and our actions regulated? Ina 
“ent Case of the Queen (Anne) v. Paty, 
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in Salkeld’s Reports, certainly the Judg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench was 
in favour of the right now exercised by 
the House of Commons; but it is matter 
of serious consideration, that the Judges 
were not unanimous, and that three who 
assented, contented themselves to assert 
the right unaccompanied by any argu- 
ment to shew either its propriety, or upon 
what authority founded: and that the 
Judge who differed, stands higher in pub- 
lic estimation asa lawyer, and a man ol 
talent, than either of his coadjutors; or 
than many of his predecessors or success- 
ors; that he condescended to use argu- 
ments which were unanswered ; and that 
that Judge (Holt) said, “ When the House 
of Commons exceed their legal bounds 
and authority, their acts are wrongful, 
and cannot be justified more than acts of 
private men.’ Indeed, can there want a 
Holt to tell us what seems intuitive ; and 
yet must the House have the right of ex- 
ceeding al] bounds, all authority, if there 
be no means of ascertaining their powers, 
but themselves who enforce their own 
decisions. If the present usage of the 
House be law, and their acts are inscrut- 
able, and withont redress, let me ask 
what would be the condition of the sub- 
ject, if a corrupt house should exist, with 
a minister possessing sufficient influence 
to command a majority of votes in favour 
of his measures? Sir, I will not occupy 
more of your time upon this important 
question, than by observing, that with 
every disposition of respect towards the 
House of Commons; with every anxiety 
that their legitimate privileges should be 
uninvaded ; I am yet to reconcile the pri- 
vilege they claim, with the known laws of 
the land, or those principles of natural 
justice which are the cement of civilized 
society. I had omitted to observe, that 
it is said every Court of Record has the 
power of committing for Contempt; I 
admit this—the principle is clear and 
satisfactory. Every Court of Record is 
established to carry into effect the laws ; 
and not to have the power of committal 
in cases of contempt, would be to allow 
an interruption of the administration of 
those laws:—the ‘Court therefore, must, 
in furtherance of public justice, have the 
right of committal. I concede all this 
right to the House of Commons ;—what I 
insist, is, that as every Court-of* Law is 
subject to have the legality 6f such‘com- 
mitment examined into by another Court, 
so ought the legality of a commitment of 
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the House of Commons to be traversed. 
The injury is not in the Commitment, 
but in the refusal to have the accuracy of 
such Commitment ascertained according 
to the law of the land, as in other cases 
established and exercised. I am, Sir, 
&c. W.F.S. 
March 29, 1810, Lincoln's Inn. 





PROCEEDINGS at THE RECENT Nomt- 
NATION OF MEMBERS FOR THE COUNTY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday, the 13th of March, pur- 
suant to public advertisement, the Free- 
holders of the county of Cambridge were 
convened at Cambridge, for the purpose 
of nominating a fit and proper person to 
represent that county in Parliament. The 
concourse of persons assembled was most 
numerous. The High Sheriffbriefly stated 
the object of the meeting, and exhorted it 
by its orderly demeanor to exemplify the 
truest test of patriotism, and the proud 
characteristic of Englishmen. 

ihe two Candidates and their friends 
were on the right and left of the High 
Sherifi, upon a small gallery in the front 
of the Rose Inn. When Mr. Yorke first 
inade his appearance, the whole atmo- 
sphere resounded with cries of —Of, of— 
clear the Gallery, clear the Gallery ! 

Numerous placards, with these words, 
were then exhibited from the windows of 
the surrounding houses. 

Mr. keene first addressed the Free- 
holders. He stated that he presented 
himself to their notice for the purpose of 
proposing for their choice his right ho- 
nourable friend near him, who had been 
five times the object of their selection. 
(Cries of  Nezer again—We want no Place- 
men—Is it again to close the Gallery?) He 
appears before you after a trial of twenty 
years; during the whole of which period 
he has unremittingly applied hiniself to 
the promotion of your interests. That 
opmion this county itself has pronounced 
by so frequently re-electing him, and did 
there exist any justifiable reason for now 
changing its conduct there could be no in- 
ducement which should compel him (Mr. 
Keene) to propese Mr. Yorke to their con- 
sideration, At all events, whatever dif 
ferences of a political complexion may 
exist between some persons and his right 
honourable friend, sure he was that all 
woald ‘agree in testifying that zeal and at- 
tention which Mr. Yorke had uniformly 
manifested in promoting the local interests 




































(30 
of “8 Popes of Cambridge. (Cries » 

: ! even there he was a Jobber,” 
Mr. Keene concluded with proposing thy 
right honourable Charles Yorke, mM &, 
and proper person to represent the Coungy 
of Cambridge. (Shouts of disapprobatin, 
mixed with partial applause. ) 

Major PemBerron presented himself, 
second the nomination, agreeing perfe)y 
in the opinion expressed by his won; 
friend who proposed him. He had, hor. 
ever, to remark, that notwithstanding 4) 
the clamour which had been so indus. 
ously excited against his right honourabk 
friend, Mr. Yorke stood at that mowey 
upon as independent grounds as he eve 
did, upon any of the numerous occasions 
when the County of Cambridge though 
him highly entitled to their support. (% 
no,no!) He would repeat the sentimen, 
from the conviction that he had, that Mr. 
Yorke, even though,a Teller of the Ls. 
chequer, would never abandon his sensed 
independence (a laugh.) If sucha place 
had been offered to him coupled with ay 
stipulations inimical to that sense of inde 
pendence, he felt convinced that his rgt 
honourable friend would never have « 
cepted of it. [The tumult of disapprove 
tion became so great that the speaker Wa 
forced to conclude. } 

Mr. Yorke next presented himseli, ai 
for many minutes it was impossible tole 
a single word. The cries of “ Placewet 
“clear the Gallery,’”’ and “ turn him out, 
were re-echoed from one end of the art 
to the other. ‘The High Sheriff at lengtt 
entreated silence, so that each Cant 
date should be heard, and therefore aftord 
the best means for forming a prope! © 
lection. 7 

Mr. Yorke trusted, that he did na 
presume too much, when he asked lor! 
patient hearing. (Of, off, we oper 
you.) That was the fifth time that be b 
been a ‘Candidate, and upon no one 0% 
sion did he ever before observe the pes 
who addressed them, refused 4 panen 
hearing. But, undoubtedly, from them* 
ture of the meeting before him be "* 
not. much surprized at bis reception. Thej 
could not be the Freeholders of the a 
ty of Cambridge, indeed, one woul 
almost inclined not to consider fhem bis 
lishmen, who would refuse to hear @ o 
upon his defence. (Off, off, yo" pe! 
ds indefensible.) it was quite it . 
that any strength of lungs amidst - 
uproar could command a hearing: 
serve (said Mr. Yorke) many of th 
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J 
men of the University at this meeting ; 
i they studied, or atleast practised the 
trine of Pythagoras, they would at 
s: have appreciated more highly the 
ve of silence. (The clamour became 
creat, that the right honourable gentle- 
n became wholly inaudible.) 
Tie Marquis of ‘Tavistock then offered 
pcelf to the notice of the meeting ; bat 
for a short time interrupted by a small 
ty of Mr. Yorke’s friends, who, placed 
mediately under him, endeavoured to 
pwn his voice—The noble marquis 
ke to the following effect :—Free- 
\ders of the county of Cambridge ; You 
> now called upon to exercise one of the 
st valuable privileges of Enghshmen, 
decide upon the merits or the demerits 
hose who, either upon public grounds, 
for private objects, propose themselves 
your choice, as your futare Repre- 
rauve inthe Legislature of this county. 
forming a proper choice upon the pre- 
toccasion, it behoves you to keep fully 
your consideration all the circumstances 
hich have led to the vacancy in your re- 
esentation. The Constitution has wisely 
ermined, that when a Member of Par- 
ment accepts of a place of profit under 
» Crown, he shall be sent back to his 
‘stituents (in case he ‘thinks proper 
ain to come forward), in-order that they 
vy pronounce their judgment upon the 
Opilety of his political course,—upon 
Cmotives which have appeared to guide 
3 but above all upon the particular ac- 
ptance of that place which in the spirit 
hd letter ofthe Constitution, invalidated 


Native capacity, These are the grounds 
mwhich itis your duty to canvass the 
duct of the right honourable genile- 
an (Mr. Yorke), and unless I am much 
istaken upon each and all of them, you 
Wt, IN a true exercise of the obligation | 
"owe your country, pronounce his for- 
ture toa re-election (hear ! hear ! ) We, 


ave heard this day much of the private 
rtues of that gentleman, A stranger as’ 


4m to‘him, it would ill become me to! 
'y or to doubt them. Indeed from: 
Mat Ihave heard, I believe him to be | 
“St exemplary in all the relations of pri- 
life, Still ‘these are not the ‘qualifica- | 
"s which establish the claim to a public 
‘st. {tis mot upon domestic ‘qualities, 
“ upon political principles and conduct, | 
"t freeholders should depend for the. 

mance of those duties which they 
© @ right to-expect from the man ‘to 


m tre mui im hi 
m longer continuing in his repre- | 
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whom they entrust their representation. — 
|Try Mr. Yorke by this criterion, and 
‘then judge of his present pretensions. 
| Has he not been the uniform undeviating 
| supporter of that Administration, under 
| whom this country has been most lamenta- 
| bly affected in all its interests? an Admi- 
| nistration, by whom the pressure of taxa- 
| tion has been increasing until it has be- 
| come almost intolerable; an Administra- 
| tion unler whom herds of foreign troops 
| have been introduced into this country in 
| defiance of every positive constitutional 
provision, and to the dangerous hazard of 
| our rights and our security (Hear! hear !) 
—an Administration under whom the ca- 
lamities of England, and the power of 
France, ‘have advanced with equal force ? 
Yes; amidst the active sapporters of such 
a system, the right honourable Mr. Yorke 
will be found to'be the most prominent 
COries of hear, hear!) Was he not the 
man to. revive, upon a late public Inquiry, 
the old exploded cry of Jacobinical Con- 
spiracy’ Did that Inquiry furmsh any 
proof in extenuation of such an unyustifia- 
ble expedient? Or, rather, did it not 
tully evince to the country, that such an 
effort was but an artifice to prevent the 
honest and unprejadiced opmion which 
the nature of the charges were calculated 
to produce? Such has been the public 
conduct of the man whom the Freeholders 
of Cambridge delegated as their Repre- 
sentative. What conclusion’ does it now 
enforce? It proves beyond controversy 
the necessity of your sending to parlia- 
ment one who will take bis stand on the 
broad vround cf the Constitatran—who 
will uphold our liberties, and contend tor 
the laws and principles of our forefathers, 
against the excesses of popular violence 
on one hand, and the no less dange- 
rous encroachments of the over-grown 
power of the Crown on the other. (iHear, 
hear, hear!) Can you expect to find such 
a guardian of your interests in Mr. Yorke? 
(No, No!; He who has been the sup- 
| porter of the present Ministers—men who 
| possessed themselves of official power by 
| the most unfounded and degrading pre- 
tences, and who have used it only to tar- 
nish the character and disgrace the Coun- 
cils of their ‘Country. Will you select 
him who availed himself of the Standmng 
Order of the House of Commons (an Order 
enacted for far other purposes), thas de- 
priving the people of this country of the 
slender and melancholy consolation of 
knowing who were the authors of the ca- 
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ot the accumulated miseries under which 

they groan, with a patience and a forbear- 
ance unexampled in the history of nations? 

When such have been the political acts of 

that right honourable gentlernan, were the 

people of the country fully and fairly repre- 

sented in Parliament, he might go from 

county to county, from city to city, from 

town to town, and would not get one —_ 
elective body to confide in him. Under 
these circumstances I feel myself called 
upon to reeommend to your notice, and to 
propose for your choice, a friend to civil 
and religious Liberty, tothe freedom of the 
Press, to the just security of the Throne, 
and the rights and liberties of the people 
—a Pa % sale to faction and intrigue, 
to all the devices of peculators, to all the 
artifices of corruption, to that long cata- 
logue of abuses which now obscure the fair 
form of the British constitution—I propose 
Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne. 

The honourable Mr. Branp stated his 
desire to second the nemination of Lord 
Francis Osborne [the honourable gentle- 
man was here interrupted by an individual 
in the crowd exclaiming, “ Off, off, you 
Jacobin}.” 

Mr. Branp resumed. I am interrupted 
by a person not a freeholder. His name 
is Hodson, a printer in this town, and both 
from his conduct and his character, too 
contemptible to attract my notice, were it 
not for the expression he has now made 
use of. I tell him and his supporters, that 
{am no enemy to my country, that I am 
no Jacobin; indeed, the man seems as 
fully ignorant of the meaning of the terms 
which have fallen from him, as he is inca- 
pable of appreciating the value of that 
privilege which this meeting is summoned 
to exercise, and which that Mr. Hodson 
is so tumultuously endeavouring to inter- 
rupt [from the freeholders, cries of « drive 
Hodson out”’}. At present, I shall con- 
tent myself with simply seconding the 
nomination of the Noble Lord, wholly ab- 
staining from any observation upon the po- 
liticul conduct of Mr. Yorke, unless he 
shall be allowed the opportunity of reply- 
mg to what has been sicamale 

RD Francis Osporne then came for- 
ward amidst shouts of applause, mixed 
with disapprobation, and assured the Free- 
holders that he would trouble them but 
fora very short time. He offered himself 
with the proud consciousness of wishing 
to be a servant of the ple, and nota 
servant of the Court. cause in which 
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lamities under which they are labouring, | he stood forward, was not his, jt Was thy 


the Press were to be restrained, sadeh 
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of the country. He was merely the », 
strument to afford it the opportunity F 
performing a great public obligaig 
During the time he had been in pal, 
ment, he had the satisfaction to feel that}, 
had honestly and patriotically doye jj 
duty, without any personal view—indeg 
it was well ascertained that his unshackls 
parliamentary conduct had been attends 
with private circumstances, not of the in 
beneficial nature. With respect to th 
local interests of the county, both fro 
his age and inexperience, he could not 
supposed to be as conversant with thea 
as the right hon. gentleman, Mr. Yorks 
but he trusted to supply the deficiency by 
an earnestness and a Zeal not at all inlene 
to that which he understood was juslj 
upon this point attributed to Mr. York 
During the period of his being in th 
House of Commons, although he som 
times concurred with Mr. Yorke, yetupa 
most great political questions, he felt tw 
be his duty to take an opposite sit 
Identified as he felt his success with th 
interests of the County of Cambridge, b 
had nothing to do but to commit the caue 
to their hands, and to confide i ler 
support. | 
Mr. Gunwnine said, It is only once a 
seven years, that we can comment on th 
language and conduct of the Teller ol th 
Exchequer without the risk of his sei 
us to Newgate. Let us not lose the opp 
tunity, now we have him in a TANGIBLE 
SHAPE. It is not my intention torent 
the whole of his political career, that wo 
be an unnecessary waste of your time, lt 
the former part of his conduct, has - 
entirely of a piece with the latter, be 
the merit of consistency and perseveralt 
but it is consistency in error, onaggre? 
in doing wrong.—Of his early cond 
therefore, I shall merely observe, that 
every oppressive and unconstitutional me 
sure, of every measure, which had ~ 
object to increase the burthens of , 
nish the privileges of the people; he | f 
the zealous advocate. If the Liberty 







































Habeas Corpus Act were to be susp¢? 
if our Fellow Creatures were to be a 
down with blood hounds in the W ri on 
dies, or torture inflicted upoR our ral 
subjects in Ireland, the Minister ¥* val 
of the support of that right bo Gil hi 
gentleman : Of his. conduct, when “alt mn 
two very important offices in the iy th De 
little need be said, for nothing v*" fo 
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-sble occurred. In the character of 
tary at War, he produced what was 

d the incomprehensible Cavalry Bill, 

h you all remember, Gentlemen, for 
noyed and harrassed you most griev- 
ly, without contributing in the slightest 
ee to the defence of the country.— 
Secretary of State, he advised and 
fied the disgraceful and ignominious 
aty of Amiens ;*yes, Gentlemen, that 
e Mr. Yorke, who but avery short 
» before had at a County meeting ac- 
od his Constituents of disaffection and 
binism, for expressing their wishes for 
ce, that very Mr. Yorke, who prefer- 
having his body cut into a thousand 
es to going down on his bare knees to 
nce, that very Mr. Yorke, so valiant in 
Castle Yard, so cowardly in the cabi- 
, did actually go down on his bare 
es to France, and defended both here 
J in parliament,that base, that inglorious 
asure. About the same time he shewed 
contempt for his Constituents, by ex- 
ing all the influence of the crown, all 
influence of the bishop of Ely, all the 
uence of Lord Hardwicke, to exclude 
m the representation a member of that 
mily solong and so deservedly dear to 
is county. But it is to his conduct, 
ring the last sessions, I particularly call 
bur attention, when an honourable, inde- 
dent member (Mr. Wardle) with anin- 
epidity worthy of the cause in which he 
as engaged, took upon himself the awe- 
| responsibility of preferring the most 
rious charges against the Duke of York. 
hat was the conduct of Mr. Yorke, he 
ked of a CONSPIRACY (quoting his 
n words.) Was it to be endured that 
ch insinuations should be thrown out 
gainst a Member, who had offered to 
rove his allegations at the bar of that 
ouse, had mentioned the nature of his 
harges, and the names’ of his witnesses, 


ith a candour, an ingenuousness, I may 


e2y incautiousness, which they did not fail 


0 take advantage of. In spite, however of 
‘Very artifice which a knowledge of the 
aw enables bad men to practice to defeat 
© ends of justice, there were exposed to 
public view, scenes of the grossest corrup- 
% of the most abandoned profligacy, of 
the most degrading meanness, of the most 
‘onsummate hypocrisy. The contagion 
reached every department of the state, 
wy was the Church exempted from its 
aneful influence, for it was proved that 
not only subordinate situations, but even 
foo nerieés and Bishoprics, (which we 
lishly believed, the rewards of piety and 
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learning) were applied for through the 
intervention of a strumpet. A great ma- 
jority in that House acquitted the Duke 
of York, and intended, it was said by some, 
to follow up that acquittal by a Vote of 
Thanks, for the mamer in which he had 
discharged the duties of his high office. 
Luckily the mode of investigation they 
had thought proper to adopt, enabled every 
man in the kingdom to form his own 
opinion—the country, for once, spoke out, 
and the Duke resigned. What was the 
conduct of the Teller of the Exchequer 
during the whole of this important business, 
the most important that ever occupied the 
attention ofthe House of Commons? Washe 
not constantly assisting in all attempts to 
screen the Duke of York, to browbeat the 
witnesses, and to calumniate those who had 
the intrepidity and patriotism to stand 
forward as his accusers? Nay, he went 
farther than any one dared to follow him. 
He actually proposed the imprisonment 
of a witness during an adjournment, b 
way of caution, lest any one should have 
access to her. Gentlemen, this monstrous 
proposition was scouted even by Mr. Per- 
ceval, nor was there found inthe’ House of 
Commons a single member hardy enough 
to second it. Gentlemen, if Mr. Yorke’s 
motion had been acceded to, any of us at- 
tending as witnesses on an Inclosure Bill, 
might have been committed to custody 
for a week or a month, oras long as the 
House may think proper to adjourn. Since 
that time we have ever found him voting 
with the Minister; nay, when the Minister 
has been in a Minority, his faithful friend 
the Teller of the Exchequer has been con- 
stantly at his side. Every motion for en- 
quiry into the late disastrous and calami- 
tous Expedition he has constantly opposed, 
and when enquiry was at length resolved 
on, to depriveus as far as was in his power 
of the benefit of that Inquiry, he shut the 
door of the House of Commons, in the 
face of the people. Nay, that’ we might 
not mistake his motives, he expressly 
stated that he would have done the same 
in the Duke of York’s business, if he could 
have foreseen the evidence that would 
have been produced.—Such are the pub- 
lic services of the right honourable Charles 
Yorke! Gentlemen, it would have been 
an entertaining thing to read the Bilf de- 
livered by the Teller of the Exchequer 
to his friend, the Clerk of the Irons, for 
work done and performed! The value of 
each article cannot be ascertained, but 
the sum total will be known to a 








farthing when we know the exact value 
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of Mr. Yorke’s sinecure—Gentlemen, 
if you suppose it required any extra- 
ordinary talents to do all this, you are 
mistaken; Mr. Yorke first tried the Law, 
which business he soon quitted. He then 
set up as Parliament man, and making use 
of your credit and your capital, this has 
turned out a very profitable concern; buat 
from you, Gentlemen, he derived all his 
importaace, for by making him a County 
Member, you enabled him to assume the 
title of an independent country gentle- 
man. You appointed him a guardian of 
the public purse ; in that character he has 
behaved as. you have seen, and now, with 
your money in his pockets, he has the 
hardihood to require you to place him 
againin the same situation. Gentlemen, I 
am like, most of yourselves, aplain farmer, 
and I ask you this plain question. Ifa 
Shepherd whom we had appointed to 
watch the flock, had not only suffered ano- 
ther to steal the sheep, but had actually 
feasted with him on the mutton, and 
clothed himself with the wool, should af- 
terwards have the eflrontery toask us to 
take him again into our service, what would 
be our answer? “ No, you deceived us 
once, it will be our own faults, if you de- 
Ceive usa second time.”’ Such, I trust, will 
be our answer to. Mr. Yorke. Some of 
the right honourable gentieman’s friends, 
whilst they lament his conduct, attempt 
to palliate it, by pleading his, good inten- 
tions, and ascribing it to an error in judg- 
ment—Geutlemen, without affecting a 
very high opinion of his abilities, 1 must 
defend him from this charge of weakness 
and incapacity. Ii his object were to ob- 
tain your esteem, then his conduct has 
been most injudicious ; but if his object 
was to serve himself, then, if judgment 
consists in making use of the mast likely 
means to gain the end proposed, then, 
the Teller of the Exchequer is. the most 
judiciousman living. Genilemen,I thank 
you for your indulgence, I have dis- 
charged my duty. I am persuaded you 

wall not fail to, discharge yours. s 
Mz. Yorks, after some exertions, was 
allowed to enter into an explanation, of 
his pore, eaten He denied that he 
md ever brought forward the Cavalry 
Bill alluded ge that. he was a de ti 
of the Cabinet. at the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Amiens. He complained that 
every thing he said in the House of Com- 
mons was misrepresented ; and he was 
ready to.say then, as he stated before, 
that there was a Conspiraey. amongst the 
ef the: London press. to misrepre- 
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| sent a great many of the Mem| 
House of Commons to their Co 


Marquis of Tavisteck, whether, 3 
/ moment, there existed not a C : 
, among them not. to aspert the s 
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Mr. Tierney and Mr. Windham [A lewd 
— Is that the conspiracy agains 4, ed, tl 
House of Brunswick ?”’} The CONSD ray prop 
against the Duke of York was proved ig; ed. 

' Court of Justice upon a recent trial, when . and 
Mr. Wardle, Glennie, and Dodd were ig. 
plicated. With respect to the vote give 
by bim upen the case of his Royal Hig), 
ness, it was truly conscieutious; and wee 
he now upon his oath he would acy 
him from any criminal connivance aii 
participation. Muych had been said upg 
the Standing Orders of the House of Cou 
mons. It was not merely intended, tha 
because the Gallery was sometimes opes 
to strangers, that therefore the people d 
England had a rightto be present at every 
discussion of their Representatives; is 
such case, in place of St. Stephens 
Chapel, Parliament should be assembled 
upon Salisbury Plain. These Orders ci 
the House were settled shortly after the 
Revolution, by those great men whok 
conduct it would be always his pride 
imitate.—His, object in enforcing tha 
Order, at the present, was to guard agains 
the gross misrepresentations, the gros 
mistakes, and he would. say, the wilful 
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mistepresentations given of the proceeé +e 
ings of the House of Commons. + 
Withed also to be considered as by ™ 
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means hostile to an inquiry into the lale 
Expeditions, though he opposed motions 
which were substantially a condemnation 
before inquiry. It was not necessary for 
him to enter into any defence of his s& 
neral conduct [“ No indeed ) He had 
ever been the active opposer of those wl 
either at home or abroad, were endeavour 
ing to destroy the greatness of Old Eng- 
land [Cries—* Off, off! no mock loyalty, 
no. cant,”’?}_ As much misrepresents” 
was circulated about the nature of We 
office which it bad: pleased his Majes'¥ 
[not his Majesty, but his Minister] 
confer upon him, he, begged to say ' 

it was an ancient and hononrable «nt, “ 
gulated by acts of. Parliament, of 
paid, as was industriously stated, oo 
the public taxes, The salary, wa os 
up by: small fees. levied. upon every ® 
of money: from. the Exchequer, and.‘ 
not amount. to more than 2,300/. per 
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nun. — If the objection a 
was to his holding a places then if 0 
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ciple was true, it was impossible that 
. of the most efficient officers in the 
. could sit in the legislature ; a posi- 

the impropriety of which it was 
iless to illustrate. He had heard that 
sxertions in Kaubrink Fen had offended 
e of his former supporters. —[A Free 





eS , , 
Gc jer from the body of the Meeting 
- the ed, that it was true, for his own part 
ray roperty: had been without notice af- 


ed. He had by that cut paid already 
_and was now in arrears 71/.—/r. 
Thad no personal object to an- 
- and I am confident every notice 
given.—The Freeholder. ‘There was 
otice either to me or my neighbours. 
as smuggled through in the dark. It 
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an a mere job.]—Mr. Yorke concluded 
0004 thanking the meeting for the favour- 
‘0k hearing he at length got, and assured 


1, that if in his public course he had 
m mistaken, it was an error in judg- 
t (murmurs, and cries—off, off, off). 
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observations of the last speaker. [le 
en erved, that between the persons whom 
bled . Yorke supported, and those to whom 
3 of (Mr. B.) was attached, there was this 
the inguishing characteristic, that the 
howe ds of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
el n were ever é€ndeavouring to excite 


part of the people against the other. 
propagate suspicions of disaffection 
p treason—to excite Englishmen against 
glishmen, was a permanent unvarying 

of their policy. With respect to 
at had fallen from Mr. Yorke, relative 
the London Editors, he had to say, 

he considered the publicity of the 
ceedings of the House of Commons, in 


108 ‘Manner it was given, of the most ma- 
for nal benefit and” importance to the coun- 
ge- It was not only beneficial, but it 
nal Aatural that the people should be ac- 
cho linted with the attendance, the senti- 
Ute ‘sy and the votes of these men to 





om they delegated such a sacred au- 
rity, Such an anxiety was to be ex- 
ed at all times; but if ever there was 
eriod when, at least, that gratification 
Id be afforded: to the country, it was 
e moment, and upon the very sub- 
Which the Right Honourable Gentle- 
noted for enforcing the Order of 
sion, (Loud - It wasat the 
i, | When the countny stood aghast 
tie ‘stonishment atthe multiplied cala- 
re nich had ee wen the 
Ore ae tmles that ever left the British 
he Were Atimost ost annihilated, that the 

_shut the door of the 
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Ir. Branp briefly replied to some of 
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House, then proceeding into investiga- 
tion of those evils, in the face of the peo- 
ple. When the public hope was directed 
to those proceedings, and every man was 
laudably and anxiously solicitous to as- 
certain the facts detailed in evidence, to- 
gether with the opinions of the respective 
Members upon them—witat danger could 
he possibly foresee by allowing the pub- 
lic wish ? With respect to secrecy, a Com- 
mittee had been already appointed, to 
whom all documents were referred, the 
communication of which might be dan- 
gerous to the public interests. At first it 
appeared to arise from the inveterate 
hatred which the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman seems to have to publicity of all 
kinds ; but what followed after he retired 
as the Teller of the Exchequer, fully 
proved that he acted only in accordance 
with the wishes of the Ministry. For, 
when precluded by his acceptance of 
place from continuing in his seat, who 
succeeded to the pleasing duty of expell- 
ing the public ? The person who succeed- 
ed was one of the very administration, @ 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Lovaine.) 
That fact was true and undeniable, and 
he that had not intellect to understand it, 
was almost incapable of conceiving any 
thing. ‘The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, Mr. Yorke, was now a Placeman, 
but he was sorry to tell him, that when he 
took that place he forfeited every title to 
public character. A public character he 
ence had, and he was sorry to see it so 
improperly sacrificed; because public 
characters were the best property of a 
nation. 

Tue Rev. Georce Brown, Fellow of 
Trinity College, said, Gentlemen Free- 
holders of the County of Cambridge, I 
congratulate you upon the patient hear- 
ing which has at length been aflorded to 
the right honourable Teller of the Ex- 
chequer. I have listened, together with 
yourselves, attentively to his defence, and 
I can only say, that if you are satisfied 
with that defence, you are the most easily 
satisfied of any Freeholders in any County 
in England. Gentlemen, what has been 
the nature of his defence? he has told you 
that his conduct has been misrepresented ; 
that a conspiracy has existed among 
the newspaper reporters to misrepresent 
his speeches in parliament. Well, 
themen, if the Editor of the Cambridge 
Chronicle, a tolerably strenuous friend of 
the right honourable gentleman, has mis- 
represented his speeches, I am very sorry 
for it, But his votes, gentlemen, kave not 
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been misrepresented ; they at least speak 
for themselves. Did he ever sanction 
with his approbation, did he ever give his 
vote for any public measure, which had 
for its object either the relief of the people 
from their oppressive burdens, or the re- 
peal of any qct which bore upon their 
rights and privileges? (cries of never, never.) 
Gentlemen, I have your answer; and | 
will now ask, is there any measure which 
tended to encroach upon your constitu- 
tional freedom, but what has been sanc- 
tioned by his vote? I will boldly answer 
none. But gentlemen, to have done with 
misrepresentations, when the fact is clear- 
ly established ; he has told you that if he 
did wrong, it proceeded from an error in 
judgment, and this not once or twice, but 
often ; so then for twenty years, gentle- 
men, you have been content to be repre- 
sented by one who has all along acted 
from an error in judgment! and is ne to 
be again the representative of your choice? 
Such, gentlemen, are the points of his de- 
fence to which, as they had net been no- 
ticed by the honourable speaker who pre- 
ceded me, I thought it right to call your 
attention. But during the two last Ses- 
sions of Parliament what has been the 
conduct of the right honourable gentle- 
man? has he not given all his influence 
and all his ability to support a weak, a pro- 
fligate, a contemptible administration? an 
administration, which came into power by 
ineans of a religious outcry; a detestable 
cry, which was raised but too fatally and 
effectually in this place, but, which I 
trust in God, will never be heard of more. 
And how has this administration shewed 
its zeal for the sacred cause of religion? 
did not two of the principal and most efti- 
cient members of it, regardless of the laws 
of their country, and the Jaws of their 
God, challenge, and openly meet each 
other in single combat? and have not the 
public measures of this administration re- 
duced us to the lowest ebb? There was a 
tume when the power of France was 
slighted and scorned by us; but now it 
presents an aspect, which alarms and inti- 
midates; it is no longer for glory that we 
are fighting, but fur our chance of exiat- 
ence as a nation. And yet these are the 
men, whom the right honourable’ gentle- 
man has supported, and, whom it ape 


to be his fixed intention t ! 
a. ntion to support ! | 


tlemen, you are desirous to ne-. 
turn to good, old, sound, whig, consti 
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tutional principles, by which your ; 
fathers were moved and animated: , 
by which they raised themselvy«s and {! . 
country toa proud pre-eminence, rejen \ 
Charles Yorke3 if you wish to rescue yp 
county from the imputation of he,, 
mere dependant borough, rejec: jj 
Charles Yorke; if you wish to mari ni 
your disapprobation the conduc: «/ 
present ministry, reject Mr. Charles Vy 
And, above all, if you wish to see eqs 
lished a firm, vigorous, efficient sdmiq 
tration ; one which, while it possesses 
confidence of the people, shall shew igi 
not unworthy the favour of the mona 
reject Mr. Charles Yorke; crown wy 
your suffrages the upright and independa 
Candidate who now stands forward in yoy 
defence ; secure, I say, the Electiog 
Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, a 
close the avénues of corruption for ever 

The Marquis of Tavistock. In ans 
to what has fallen from the right bu 
gentleman (Mr. Yorke), I beg leave 
say, thatif he had boldly aud mania 
accepted a constitutional place in & 
Councils of his Sovereign, his conduct 
would not be exposed to the animatve 
sion which it is this day. In such cat 
the country would be secured in 9 
degree by his responsibility, and be hi 
self would have the.sytisfaction to lcelt 
if at any time a difference of opi 
should take place between him at 
official colleagues, it would be open" 
him to resign his place, and to coniorit 
the dictates of his own judgment. ! 
he now stands in a quite contrary 
tion. He is the hired advocate of Mim 
ters, and has received his retaming * 
(reiterated applause). He must now dete 
their errors and palliate their 1gnor™ 
He eannot abandon them without 10 
ring the imputation of that worst vi 
which human nature is susceptitle 
gratitude (loud cheering.) : 

The High Sheriff then put the que® 
when on a shew of hands the 2v0™ 
were in a proportion of ten to om 
favour of Lord Francis Osboroe. * 
Yorke’s friends demanded a poll, 4 
was fixed for Friday the: 16th; 
that day Mr. Yorke thought fit to ¢ 
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